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North Americans, it is no more unreasonable than our attitude. It is simply 
the custom of speech in South America, in Spain and in Italy as in parts of 
France. With us and in Northern Europe another habit prevails. There is 
something in the old rule "When in Turkey do as the Turks." 

Mark Jefferson. 

Das Flussgebiet der Ribeira de Iguape im Suden des Staates 
S. Paulo (Brasilien). By Gustav Stutzer. 120 pp., 18 maps *nd illustra- 
tions. W. Silsserott, Berlin, 1910. 

The author of this monograph knows his subject intimately and gives in 
unpretentious form a great deal of useful information with respect to nearly 
the entire district in the southern part of the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo on 
the Ribeira and its affluents. Topography, climate, flora, fauna, minerals, popu- 
lation, means of communication, etc., are all discussed fully enough to create 
a presumption in favor of Herr Stutzer's main contention, namely, that Central 
and North European agricultural laborers and peasants have comparatively 
little reason to fear the "hazard of new fortunes" in this region, which (although 
its mineral resources have often been absurdly overestimated) undoubtedly 
possesses exceptionally rich soils and navigable waterways that facilitate trans- 
portation. The climate is overpraised. M. W. 

Uruguay. By W. H. Koebel. 350 pp., map, illustrations, appendix and index. 
Charles Scribrer's Sors, New York, 1911. 9x6. 

Koebel's various writings on Latin-America are recognized as carefully pre- 
pared and of authoritative value. The present volume may be welcomed as one 
of the best collations of well-arranged facts we have in English concerning 
Uruguay. A third of the volume is given to the history of the country. Then 
follow chapters on Uruguayan manners and customs, the aboriginal tribes, the 
geography of the Republic, Montevideo and other cities, the Uruguay River, the 
Campo, Estancia life, Uruguay as a pastural country, her political divisions, 
climate and natural history, her industries and natural wealth, communications 
and commerce. In the appendix are many statistical tables and a good index 
makes all information readily available. The map is helpful, though it gives no 
idea of the topography of the country. 

AFRICA 

Sur les hauteurs du Katanga du lac Moero a Lukafu. Par le Com- 
mandant Jules Morisseau. Itineraire du Prince Albert de Belgique. 85 pp., and 
illustrations. Imprimerie scienjtifique, Charles Bulens, Brussels, 1910. Fr. 1. 
A brief, sketchy account of the author's journey from Kilwa on Lake Moero 
southwest to Lukafu in the province of Katanga. It describes the route after- 
wards traversed by the present King of Belgium several years ago. A chapter 
on the pacification of this most southeastern province of the Belgian Congo, is 
included. A considerable number of photo-engravings show aspects of the 
country. 

La Conquete du Sahara. Essai de psychologie politique. By E. F. Gautier. 
2&0 pp. Armand Colin, Paris. 1910. Fr. 3.50. 

A book by Mr. Gautier on Saharan problems is always interesting, either 
politically or geographically, or in both ways. So it is in the case of this book. 
In the first two chapters the author tells us his version of the conquest of the 
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Tuareg Sahara by France, which is based on much new evidence collected on 
his travels, and which destroys several legends that had developed about the 
events of the early eighties. The bit of humor with which he seasons his argu- 
ment makes it so much pleasanter reading. The third chapter is devoted to the 
"meharistes," e. g., the cavalry of natives riding on the "mehari," or Africa 
dromedary. The entrance of the mehari into the service of the French marks the 
turning point in the struggle of France for the subjection of the desert. After 
many fruitless attempts by European riders to use that animal for military pur- 
poses, the problem was finally solved by enlisting members of the Chaamba, an 
Arabian tribe from the country to the south of Wargla, as their riders. A 
variety of circumstances combined to make the Chaamba the right material for 
this experiment. They had long been under French government, nominally since 
1854, and the French had also acquired a certain authority with them by the 
fact that they had discovered artesian wells in their country. This proved a 
useful lesson on the advantages that might accrue to them through the contact 
with European civilization, and while among the older people distrust has not 
yet quite disappeared, the younger generation has, slowly but steadily, felt the 
taming influence of the changed conditions, and they have become friends of 
the French. In that character the Chaamba have acquired a certain prestige 
among their fellow tribes, because what had formerly been the Tuareg Sahara 
is now the Chaamba Sahara, owing to the fact that the profession of policemen 
proved to them more attractive than that of banditti. 

By limiting their drill to the indispensable minimum of military discipline, 
and interfering with their habits and wants as little as possible, their organiza- 
tion has been made efficient to a degree never reached in modern colonial his- 
tory. They are loyal to their service, which is not felt as a burden by them, 
and by their intimate acquaintance with the ways of the mehari they get as 
much out of the animals as the nomadic natives do, and this means everything, 
of course, in a country where, with French riders, these animals had been 
sacrified by the thousands on fruitless expeditions through the desert. 

If the Chaamba are the most useful inhabitants of that country, the Tuareg 
are certainly the most interesting from the ethnographical point of view, and 
must be assigned a place by themselves among their fellow tribes. It is almost 
certain that they were originally a white race which received an admixture of 
negro blood after settling on African soil. There is much in their manners 
and customs that challenges comparison with those of Europe and although Mo- 
hammedans by name, they do not speak Arabic. It is not impossible that they 
are descendants of the Moors, the conquerors^of Spain, who, in the seclusion of 
their desert home, were not reached by the changes which their Moroccan 
cousins have since experienced. The name even of Tuareg seems to be a cor- 
ruption of an old Berber word; an alphabet which was used for epitaphs by 
the old Berber peoples, and which is not known in modern Barbary, is still in 
use among the Tuareg, and for the sole purpose of making inscriptions on 
rocks, too. 

Besides these traces of ancient Berberian relations,- they have preserved other 
relics of the past which even antedate these. Their social system is distinctly 
matriarchal ; they observe a number of taboos of decidedly pre-islamitic origin, 
and their axes, although made of iron, are exact counterparts of neolithic ones, 
viz., the iron terminates in a heel which is fastened, by means of a thong, in 
an opening of the wooden handle. 
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Their isolation in the center or the desert resembles that of those South Sea 
Islanders among whom similar reminiscences of prehistoric ages have been pre- 
served. But the Tuareg are the only example of a white population living as 
nearly as this under neolithic conditions ; they are the men of Cro-magnon 
stepped forth from their cavern. 

The archaism of their institutions forms a striking contrast with their high 
intellectual qualities. They have especially a highly developed geographical 
instinct. They answer geographical questions willingly and clearly, and illus- 
trate their answers by drawing diagrams in the sand, so that they have often 
acted as competent guides to the explorers of their country. In Bissuel's book on 
the Adrar-Ahnet Mts., for instance, large parts were written from the dictation 
of a Tuareg captive in Algiers, and the map which accompanies that book is 
the reproduction of a relief map made by that same Tuareg during his cap- 
tivity. This map was the only foundation, from 1885 to 1905 for the cartography 
of that country; even now, with our increased knowledge of the latter, it is, 
although imperfect, tolerably correct, and considering the circumstances under 
which it was made, it must be called marvelously good. The knowledge of 
the Tuareg, too, of the oases and watering places is so extensive and accurate 
that without the information obtained from them the exploration of the Sahara 
might even to-day be more imperfect, and include greater risks, than that of the 
Polar countries. To win that intelligent tribe for the service of the French 
would be a great step toward the civilization of the desert. 

Of the Trans-Saharan Railroad, too, the author says a few words. Without 
feeling as enthusiastic over the project as some of his literary colleagues do, 
he is perfectly convinced, not only that such a road is possible, but also that the 
national as well as international advantages to be derived from it would be 
large enough to justify its construction. M. K. Genthe. 

Kamerun als Kolonie und Missionsfeld. Von P. Steiner. Verlag der 
Basler Missionsbuchhandlung. Basel, igog. 

The little volume is only of missionary interest. It tells the history of the 
work of the different protestant missions in that country, especially of the Basel 
mission. The geographical part is not original, and the map places the mis- 
sionary stations so much in the foreground that it has little value for general 
purposes. The index contains a list of literature on Cameroon, which, though 
not complete, has several references which may not be generally known. 

M. K. Genthe. 

ASIA 

An Illustrated Guide to the Federated Malay States. Editor, Cuth- 
bert Woodville Harrison, Malay Civil Service. 333 pp., map in pocket, illus- 
trations and appendices. The Ma'ay States Development Agency, London, 
ion. 2S. 6d. byi, x *%. 
This excellent little book describes the Malay Peninsula from north to south, 
from Penang to Singapore. The region seems to open an attractive new field 
to the globe trotter. The book says there is no unrest in Malaya. The country 
is quiet, the people content, and the town streets and country roads are perfectly 
safe. The people who are now called the aborigines, that is, the Negrito and 
Semi-Negrito wild tribes who inhabit the jungles, are the first inhabitants of the 
peninsula known to its history. But there existed before the Negrito, the pre- 



